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508 The Sewanee Review 

When Love Flies Out o' the Window. By Leonard Merrick. New 
York : Mitchell Kennerly Company. 

The publishers of this latest novel from the pen of Mr. Merrick 
assure us that Mr. J. M. Barrie looks forward to the appearance 
of a novel by this author as "one of the events of the year." 
Let it be said at once that the reviewer fails to share the eagerness 
of the Scotch novelist, even though the flitting ghosts of Little 
Ministers and of Peter Pans make the disagreement somewhat 
daring. With this much off our minds and with the further res- 
ervation that there is hardly a single passage of any length in 
the book that we should not be disappointed to discover in a 
"classical" author, we may settle down to the enjoyment of a 
breezy novel of some power and dexterity, but of little apparent 
genius. 

The story itself runs along easily, it is true, and we do not 
tire of it until the last paragraph, and then only because of the 
impossibly happy ending. But this is no real cause for quarrel, 
as most of the six best sellers of the present day mingle purest 
romance and direst realism until one's head swims. And who 
can say that this queer synthesis is not, after all, the truest to 
life? 

It is quite certain that Meenie Weston had enough of the 
tragedy of living before Ralph Lingham romantically rescued her 
from the French cabaret stage. The fact that he was a novelist 
without money led both to their early marriage and soon there- 
after to Meenie's return to the chorus girl's life, in order to 
support herself and help out Ralph. The latter had too much 
pride to submit magnanimously to such an arrangement, and so 
the second tragic period of the tale is brought about with the 
separation of the pair. Here the reader cries "Enough!" But 
Mr. Merrick is not satisfied until he brings Meenie to the 
height of fame on the musico-comic stage (with Meenie Weston 
belts all the rage in New York), and until Ralph, through 
Meenie's unsuspected mediation, has sprung into the limelight 
as a first-class dramatist. The two, who have never really ceased 
to love one another, meet and have a reconciliation, and live 
more happily, we hope, ever after. W. S. Rusk. 



